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LATE  NEWS 


Information  currently  available  indicates  that  the  1951*  total  imports 
of  United  States  fresh  fruit  into  Malaya  will  not  be  as  large  as  those 
of  1953.    Because  of  high  delivered  prices  for  these  items  caused  by 
high  freight  rates  and  new  import  duties,  Malayan  consumers  are  purchasing 
fruit  from  other  countries.    They  are  also  discovering  that  the  quality 
of  some  of  these  fruit  imports  is  equal  to  United  States  brands,  which 
normally  bring  a  premium  price. 

Oranges,  Tangerines,  and  Mandarins. --In  1953>  87  percent  of  Malayan 
imports  of  citrus  fruits  were  from  the  following  countries;  (converted 
to  boxes  of  70  pounds):    Communist  China,  l89,50U  boxes;  United  States, 
172,160;  Thailand,  57,952;  South  Africa,  52,672;  and  Australia,  3^,080. 
It  is  expected  that  Malayan  imports  for  195^  will  be  equal  to  or  slightly 
above  those  of  1953. 

During  the  past  few  months,  South  Africa  has  dominated  the  orange 
market,  and  indications  are  that  this  country  will  increase  its  exports 
in  the  future  at  the  expense  of  United  States  fruit. 

Chinese  oranges,  tangerines,  and  mandarins,  are  largely  exported  to 
Malaya  during  the  winter  months,  especially  for  the  Chinese  New  Year. 
During  the  past  year,  these  oranges  have  been  about  10  percent  below  the 
price  for  comparable  United  States  fruit,  and  sales  have  been  very  brisk. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  in  a  good  position  to  increase  its  exports 
of  oranges,  tangerines,  and  mandarins  to  Malaya,  because  the  Chinese 
population  there  has  a  definite  preference  for  Chinese  varieties  and  the 
trade  in  these  fruits  is  handled  through  a  monopoly  arrangement.  China 
also  has  definite  need  for  foreign  exchange,  and  even  during  poor  or  lean 
crop  years,  makes  available  large  quantities  of  fruit  for  export. 

(Continued  on  Page  68l) 
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FRANCE'S  1951*  OILSEED 

PRODUCTION  DOWN  t  .-; 

The  estimated  195**  production  of  oilseed  crops  in  France  is  down  about 
10  percent- from  the  1953  level,  reports  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  Harold 
L.  Koeller,  American  Embassy,  Paris. 

Rapeseed  production  in  195**  is  about  92,1*00  short  tons.    This  represents 
a  decrease  of  more  than  11  percent  from  the  1953  production  of  10^,300  tons. 
This  reduction  largely  reflects  the  sizable  cutback  in  acreage  planted  to 
rapeseed  in  195** --a  decline  to  1**7, 300  acres  in  195*4  from  more  than  200,000 
acres  in  1953 --si nee  the  195**  yield  of  rapeseed  was  somewhat  higher  than  in 
the  previous  year. 


FRANCE:  .  Oilseeds,  harvested  acreage,  yield,  and  production, 

1953  and  1951* 


:Harvested  acres  -.Yield  peracre 

Production 

Oilseeds             :  1953 

:  (000)  : 

:  1951*  1/:1953  :195*»  1/ 
(000)     :  (lb):  (lb)  : 

1953       :..  1951*  y 
(short  tons); (short  tons) 

:      1147.3:1,033:  1,255 
:        3.0:    600 :       600 j 
:        6.9:1,073:  1,088 
50. ki    813:  857 

1014,300:  92,!»00 
900 :  900 
:    ,  •     **,*»00:  .  3,700 
:           21,700:.  21,600 

l/  Estimates  as  of  November  1,  1951*  • 


Source:    American  Embassy,  Paris. 

(Continued  on  Page  667) 

ANTARCTIC  WHALING  SEASON 
TO  OPEN  JANUARY  7,  1955 

The  coming  Antarctic  pelagic  baleen  -whaling  season  will  get  under  way 
on  January  7,  1955,  the  starting  date  for  the  taking  of  fin  and  sei  whales, 
according  to  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  This 
is  5  days  later  than  the  opening  date  of  the  previous  season. 

The  change  in  the  starting  date  is  one  of  several., amendments  that  were 
made  to  the  Schedule  of  the  19**6  Convention  for  the,. Regulation  of  Whaling 
during  the  meeting  in  Tokyo  last  July  of  the  International  Whaling  Commission. 
Those  amendments,  which  became  effective  on  November  8,  195**,  provide  for: 

1.  The  starting  date  for  factory  ship  operations  for  the  1955  Antarctic 
season  to  be  January  7  f°r  the  taking  of  fin  (and  sei)  whales,  and  January  21 
for  the  taking  of  blue  whales. 

2.  A  reduction  from  60  to  57  feet  in  the  minimum  size  of  fin  whales 
which  may  be  taken. 

3.  The  complete  protection  of  humpback  whales  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  in  the  waters  south  of  Uo  degrees  South  Latitude,  between  0  degrees 
Longitude  and  7^  degrees  West.  Longitude,  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
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k.    Variable  open  seasons  for  land  stations  used  for  taking  or  treating 
minke  whales . 

In  the  preceding  Antarctic  whaling  season,  17  expeditions  produced 
around  367,000  short  tons  of  whale  oil  and  about  25,000  tons  of  sperm  oil. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  June  1^,  1951*-,  page  566.)    In  the  coming 
season  there  will  be  19  expeditions  with  some  2§2  catching  boats  employed. 
However,  this  number  may  be  reduced  to  18  as  the  factory  ship  "Olympic 
Challenger,"  which  normally  flies  the  Panamanian  flag,  was  seized  by  the 
Peruvian  navy  in  mid-November  for  the  alleged  violation  of  territorial 
waters  of  Peru. 

ARGENTINE  1953-5^  WHEAT  EXPORTS  LIKELY 
TO  TOP  100  MILLION  BUSHELS 

Argentina,  nearing  the  completion  of  a  successful  1953-5^  wheat  mar- 
keting season  (December-November),  exported  97,896,000  bushels  of  wheat 

during  the  11 -months  period  (Dec ember -October)  compared  with  71,^28,000   

bushels  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1952-53  and  3,786,000  bushels 
in  the  same  period  of  1951-52. 

Indications  are  that  Argentina's  wheat  exports  during  the  current 
season  will  easily  top  100  million  bushels.    This  would  compare  favorably  with 
the  prewar  average  exports  of  116  million  bushels.    Exports  last  season 
amounted  to  82  million  bushels „    Because  of  drought  damage  to  the  crop, 
Argentina's  wheat  exports  reached  one  of  the  lowest  levels  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  during  1951-52  when  only  k  million  bushels  were  moved 
abroad. 

Of  the  98  million  bushels  exported  during  the  first  11  months  (December- 
October)  of  the  1953-5*+  wheat  marketing  season,  approximately  kQ  million 
bushels  went  to  European  destinations.    West  Germany  was  the  largest 
European  purchaser,  taking  l8,,82U,000  bushels  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
with  close  to  10  million  bushels. 

The  largest  single  buyer  was  Brazil  which  took  23,827,000  bushels, 
or  about  2k  percent  of  the  total  for  the  period  under  review.  Through 
its  Government  grain  selling  monopoly,  IAPI,  Argentina  6ales  to  Brazil 
and  other  countries  are  made  almost  entirely  by  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments.   Brazil  and  Argentina  signed  an  agreement  on  June  25,  195^  providing 
for  an  exchange  of  products  both  ways  valued  at  $270  million  per  annum  for 
the  two-year  period  ending  December  31,  1956-    The  principal  item  to  be 
provided  by  Argentina  was  750,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  to  be  shipped  during 
the  calendar  year  195^ « 

Other  South  American  countries,  taking  an  aggregate  of  15,637,000 
bushels,  were  Chile,  Peru  and  Paraguay.    Japan  was  the  largest  Asian 
buyer,  taking  8,^80,000  bushels.    India  and  China  bought  333,000  and  275,000 
bushels  respectively. 
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ARGENTINA'S  CORN  EXPORTS  MUCH 
LARGER  THAN  YEAR  AGO 

Corn  exports  from  Argentina  during  the  7 -months  period  (April- 
October)  of  that  country's  current  (195^-55;  corn  marketing  season  totaled 
53,536,000  bushels  compared  with  25,277,000  bushels  during  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1953-5*+  and  12,91+7,000  bushels  in  the  same  period  of  1952-53- 

The  Argentine  corn  export  surplus  for  the  195^-55  (April-March) 
marketing  season  amounted  to  approximately  80  million  bushels.    With  ex- 
ports for  the  first  7  months  of  the  season  totalling  53,536,000  bushels, 
it  appears  that  some  26  million  bushels  still  remained  for  export  as  of 
November  1.    Virtually  all  of  the  balance  has  been  contracted  for. 

Exports  during  October,  the  seventh  month  of  the  season,  amounted  to 
10,871,000  bushels.    This  represented  a  reduction  of  28  percent  compared 
with  the  September  I95I+  exports  of  15,155,000  bushels.    However,  the 
quantity  moved  was  still  well  above  that  for  any  of  the  px-eceding  months 
of  the  season, 

Of  the  10,871,000  bushels  cleared  for  export  during  October,  10,1^2,000 
bushels,  or  approximately  93  percent,  went  to  European  destinations.  West 
Germany  took  2,61+9,000  bushels;  the  United  Kingdom,  1,889,000  bushels; 
Belgium.  l,kkk ,000  bushels;  Netherlands,  1,4-1+1,000  bushels;  and  France, 
1,028,1+1+6  bushels.    The  remainder  of  the  shipments  to  Europe  went  to 
Hungary,  Chechoslovakia,  Sweden,  Finland,  Italy,  Denmark  and  Switzerland. 
Japan  took  552,000  bushels  and  the  Canary  Islands  and  Peru  took  1 1+7, 629 
bushels  and  29,526  bushels  respectively. 


CUBA  RESTRICTS  SEED 
POTATO  IMPORTS 

On  November  11,  I95I+  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issued 
Resolution  No.  3I+O6  limiting  the  annual  importation  of  seed  potatoes  to 
625,000  bushels,    The  Ministry  expects  this  Resolution  to  assure  a  stable 
but  not  excessive  supply  of  potatoes  during  the  high-duty  period,  November 
through  July,  each  potato  crop  year.    It  also  is  expected  to  provide 
remunerative  prices  to  Cuban  growers  with  no  surplus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  3-month  low-duty  period  which  is  August  1  through  October  31* 

During  the  past  2  years,  Cuba  has  refused  to  permit  the  entry  of 
potatoes  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  low-duty  period.    During  the 
5-year  period  (19I+8-52)  Cuban  imports  of  seed  potatoes  averaged  1+1+6,000 
bushels  and  exceeded  625,000  bushels  in  only  one  of  the  5  years.  Import 
data  for  1953  are  not  yet  available. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FLAX  PRODUCTION 
REDUCED  SHARPLY 

The  current  year's  flax  crop  in  Australia  was  reduced  to  21.2  million 
pounds  of  straw  from  7,668  acres  (preliminary  data)  compared  with  1+9.5 
million  pounds  from  15,690  acres  in  1953,  according  to  a  Foreign  Service 
report  from  Canberra, 

Production  decreased  frcm  a  record  1U5.8  million  pounds  in  l$hl  to 
17-6  million  in  1951  as  demand  became  less  and  prices  fell  after  the  war 
emergency  program.     Increasing  output  in  1952  and  1953  resulted  in  large 
stocks  of  both  fiber  and  straw,,  and  the  Flax  Production  Committee  had  to 
cut  acreage  allotments  from  20,000  to  8,200  acres  for  195^.  Actually, 
only  7,668  acres  were  harvested.     It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  20,000 
acre  allotment  will  be  used  for  1955  plantings, 

There  are  8  processing  milD.s  in  Australia,  with  6  in  Victoria,  and 
one  each  in  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia.    Victoria  has  about 
three-fourths  of  the  acreage  and  straw  production.    Line  fiber  and  tow 
production,  however,  in  the  fiscal  year  1953-5*)-  (including  the  1953  harvest) 
was  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total,  with  1.9  million  pounds  of  fiber 
and  2.0  million  pounds  of  tow  out  of  a  total  for  Australia  of  2.3  million 
pounds  of  fiber  and  2.5  million  of  tow, 

Imports  of  flax  fiber  into  Australia  totalled  652,000  pounds,  of 
which  561,000  were  from  Belgium  and  the  balance  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Exports  amounted  to  5^,000  pounds.    The  destination  is  not  available. 

The  Australian  Government  is  proceeding  with  the  establishment  of 
a  Flax  Commission  to  direct  and  control  the  Commonwealth  flax  industry, 
according  to  an  announcement  of  the  Acting  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture on  September  22,  195^ ♦    The  Commission  will  take  over  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Flax  Production  Committee  as  soon  as  practical. 


Provision  was  made  in  1953  for  establishment  of  the  Commission,  but 
action  was  postponed  until  the  Tariff  Board  could  make  inquiry  into  the 
sharp  fall  in  the  overseas  price  of  flax  fiber  which  resulted  in  a 
changed  economic  condition  in  the  Australian  industry.    The  Tariff  board's 
recommendations  were  adopted.    Not  only  has  the  Flax  Commission  been 
established  but  a  bounty  will  be  paid  on  flax  fiber  produced  in  the  next 
two  years.    The  bounty  will  be  related  to  the  difference  between  the 
overseas  market  price  and  local  production  costs, 

Modernization  of  flax  production  plants  and  machinery  will  be 
attempted  in  order  to  place  the  industry  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  After 
two  years  there  will  be  a  reexamination  of  the  industry.     It  is  desirable 
to  Australia  to  have  an  economically  sound  flax  industry  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of  fiber  for  defense 
purposes . 


Australian  prices  of  flax  fiber  are  related  to  world  parity  and 
are  adjusted  to  meet  any  increase  or  decrease  in  world  prices.    The  latest 
adjustment  became  effective  June  9>  195^ • 
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CURRENT  SITUATION  IN  MEXICO'S 
TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

Mexican  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
have  risen  sharply  this  year.    United  States  export  figures  for  the  first  7 
months  of  195^  are  62  percent  above  total  shipments  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  to  Mexico  in  the  entire  year  1953.    This  is  probably  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  limiting  imports  of  cigarettes. 
Cigarette  imports  will  be  limited  to  15  percent  of  1953  cigarette  imports 
from  195'+  until  the  foreign  exchange  situation  improves.    Existing  demand 
for  American  type  cigarettes  seems  to  be  encouraging  importation  of  American 
leaf  to  be  manufactured  in  Mexico. 


U.  S.  Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  to  Mexico 
by  Type  and  Value 


Type 

1952 

1953 

January-August  I95I* 

■  Pounds 

:  Value 

.  Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

:  Value 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

dollars 

pounds 

dollars 

pounds 

dollars 

Flue-Cured 

738 

790 

1,326 

1,197 

1,335 

1,018 

Bur ley 

2,21k 

1,^5 

:  1,510 

1,009 

3,2^3 

1,790 

Maryland 

3^ 

:  30 

Cigar  Leaf  l/ 

6 

9 

9 

17 

3 

:  10 

Total  '[ 

2,958 

2,2kk 

2,8^5 

2,223 

h,6l5 

2,81*8 

1/  Mostly  shade  grown  wrapper 


The  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City  reports  that  no  import  restrictions 
have  been  applied  on  leaf  tobacco  from  the  U.S.    Dollar  exchange  has  been 
readily  available  and  there  is  no  exchange  control. 

.    About  h.O  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  and  about  1.8  million 
pounds  of  Burley  are  grown  in  Mexico.    Total  use  of  all  tobacco  is  near 
70.5  million  pounds  per  year;  approximately  98.5  percent  is  used  for 
cigarette  manufacture.    Total  production  of  cigarettes  in  1953  was  1,391 
million  packages  frcm  30  factories.    Seven  of  these  factories  are  of 
appreciable  size  and  turn  out  most  of  the  cigarettes  sold. 

Cigarettes  produced  fall  into  3  classes:    The  dark  cigarettes  made 
entirely  from  dark  domestic  leaf,  cigarettes  made  of  light  Mexican  leaf  and 
light  cigarettes  made  at  least  in  part  from  imported  tobacco.    The  dark 
domestic  cigarettes  are  much  less  expensive  (2.1+  -  7*2  U.  S.  cents  per 
pack)  and  therefore  more  popular,    There  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand, 
however,  for  the  higher  priced  (7.2  -  12.8  cents)  light  blends.  Retail 
sales  prices  are  fixed  by  the  Government  and  it  is  possible  that  price 
increases  may  be  authorized. 
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SWEDEN  EASES  DOLLAR 
TOBACCO  IMPORTS 

The  Swedish  Ministry  of  Trade  has  announced  that  requests  for  the 
import  of  items  at  present  on  the  "Transit"  dollar  list  will  be  more 
favorably  considered  than  has  been  the  case  previously.    Tobacco,  which 
is  on  this  list  must  still  be  bought  with  "Transit"  dollars  or  through  a 
triangular  transaction.    However,  imports  of  both  tobacco  leaf  and  products 
should  be  facilitated  by  a  more  tolerant  review  of  requests  for  tobacco 
import  licenses. 

PHILIPPINES  ISSUES  IMPORT  LICENSES 
FOR  CIGARETTE  LEAF 

The  American  Embassy  at  Manila  reports  that  licenses  were  released 
December  3,  195U  for  the  import  of  7.9  million  pounds  of  cigarette 
tobacco.    Importers  were  not  required  to  sign  a  penalty  contract. 

BELGIUM  BECOMING  SELF-SUFFICIENT 
IN  MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Production  of  milk  in  Belgium  is  expected  to  exceed  8.2  billion 
pounds  during  1954,  about  400  million  pounds  over  1953  production.  With 
the  increased  supply  of  milk  Belgium  has  increased  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese  and  is  relying  less  upon  imports  for  consumption. 

Fluid  milk  consumption  is  also  rising,  encouraged  by  an  advertising 
campaign  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Milk  Office. 
Through  Government  direction  the  prices  of  milk  are  controlled;  consumers 
are  paying  about  12.3  cents  per  quart  for  milk  with  a  minimum  butterfat 
content  of  3  percent. 

Production  of  butter  has  increased  almost  50  million  pounds  in  5 
years  and  will  amount  to  more  than  194  million  pounds  in  195^ •    Some  feel 
that  with  this  production  Belgium  will  not  have  to  import  butter.    It  also 
appears  that  margarine  is  making  seme  inroads  on  butter  consumption,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  25  pounds  per  person  in  1953*    In  spite  of  this  the 
price  of  butter  still  remains  fairly  high,  being  more  than  8l  cents  per  pound 
retail  in  Brussels. 

While  imports  account  for  approximately  70  percent  of  cheese  require- 
ments, local  cheese  production  is  increasing.    While  most  of  the  imports 
come  from  the  Netherlands,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  market  for  quality 
cheese  from  other  countries. 

DANES  MAKE  BUTTER  SALE 
TO  EAST  GERMANY 

Announcement  has  been  made  in  Copenhagen  that  in  addition  to  the 
sales  of  butter  to  West  Germany  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  22, 
1954)  Denmark  had  concluded  a  contract  and  snipped  4.4  million  pounds  of 
butter  to  East  Germany  during  October.    No  information  on  prices  and  terms 
of  sale  was  given. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 

Wool  Prices:    Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis, 
on  Australian  Auction  floors,  by  quality 
classification 
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DANES  INCREASE  EFFORTS  TO  -.. 
PROMOTE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

While  the  Danish  dairy  industry  has  a  relatively  protected  market 
for  most  of  its  products  so  long  as  the  long-term  contract  vith  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  force,  it  realizes  that  ,£he  October  1,  1955  date 
for  the  expiration  of  the  hulk  contract  will  cause  some  repercussions 
within  the  industry  and  is  taking  steps  now  to  promote  markets  abroad. 
In  addition  to  the  butter  promotion  campaign  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
cooperation  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Danes  through  the 
Cheese  Export  Committee  have  established  a '•' cheese  advertising  fund  of 
approximately  $289,000  to  promote  the  sale- .of  Danish  cheese.  The 
United  States  market  will  receive. special  etaphasis  in  the  cheese  pro- 
motional efforts .  ^ 

Under  the  dairy  products'  import  regulations  of  the  United  States , 
Denmark's  quota  of  butter  to  the:  United  States  is  212,000  pounds.  Last 
year  this  quota  was  primarily  filled:by  butter  shipped  in  casks.  The 
Danes  are  proud  of  their  butter  which  they  export  under  the  advertised 
"LUR"  b^aad,    This  year  they  are  using  the  "LUR"  brand  to  advertise  in 
the  United  States  by  exporting  the  entire  quota  in  prints  bearing  the 
"LUR"  brand ,    By  this  the  Danes,  hope  to  have  Danish  butter  known  and 
accepted  on  the  United  States  market  if  or  when  quota  restrictions  are 
lifted. 

The  Danish  dairy  industry  also  made  a  study  of  the  quality  char- 
acteristics of  Danish  butter  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  under 
different  packing  and  shipping  methods.  '•  Thirty  samples  of  Danish 
butter  in. prints  were  purchased,  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  flown  to  Copenhagen  for  judging  by  the  Office  of  Government 
Control  on  dairy  products.    Only  h  of  the  30  samples  were  found  to  be 
of  sufficient  quality  to  warrant  bearing  the  "LUR"  brand  and,  in  fact, 
these  were  the  only  samples  which  had  been  shipped  in  prints  as  "LUR" 
brand  butter.    The  other  26  samples  had  come  from  butter  shipped  to 
England  in  casks  and  packaged  in  England  without  any  control  by  Danish 
exporters  and  marketed  as  Danish  butter. 

One  outcome  of  this  test  has  been  to  spur  the  efforts  to  introduce 
the  "LUR"  brand  butter  on  the  domestic  Danish  market  as  a  means  of 
extending  quality  control; one  step  nearer  to  the  consumer's  table. 

The  Danes  have  also  been  carrying  on  research  to  determine  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  transferring  butter  directly  from  the 
churn  into  small  retail  packages  wrapped  in  various  kinds  of  packing 
material.    Danish  exporters  claim  that  while  buyers  are  unwilling  to 
pay  for  this  merchandising  service,  they  are  demanding  it  and  strict 
economies  must  be  followed  to  give  It  to  them  and  still  maintain  a 
competitive  price.    The  small  package  sales  in  export  are  now  a  large 
part  of  total  sales;  approximately  70  percent  of  the  sales  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  in  small  retail  packs. 
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NEW  COOPERATIVE  PROCESSING 
PLANT  STARTED  IN  INDIA 

More  than  50,000  persons,  including  most  of  the  18,000  members  of 
the  cooperative,  attended  a  ceremony  in  which  the  President  of  India,  Dr. 
Rajendra  Prasad,  laid  the  foundation  stone  for  the  new  processing  plant  of 
the  Kaira  District  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Union'..,  Messages  were 
read  from  many  other  notables,  among  them  Prime  Minister  Nehru. 

The  plant  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  the 
first  processing  plant  in  India  capable  of  producing  a  commercial  milk 
powder.    It  will  be  able  to  handle  300,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  of 
which  half  can  be  processed  into  butter,  dried  skim  milk  and  casein. 
The  cost  of  the  plant  will  exceed  $800,000. 

The  Kaira  District  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Union  was  started  in 
I9U6.    In  1952-53  "the  Union  had  11,000  members  and  a  share  capital  of 
$30,000.    During  that  year  the  society  sold  26.7  million  pounds  of  milk, 
nearly  all  of  it  to  the  Bombay  Milk  Scheme  which  supplies  pasteurized 
milk  to  the  City  of  Bombay.    Each  village  has  a  collection  station 
where  the  individuals  deliver  their  milk  twice  a  day  in  their  own  vessels 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  Union's  trucks. 

Arrangements  for  trucking  are  made  in  order  to  try  to  get  the  milk 
to  the  Anand  pasteurizing  plant  within  3  hours  after  milking.    This  is 
scmetimes  difficult,  particularly  in  the  monsoon  season  when  many  of 
the  roads  in  the  6 00 -square -mile  milkshed  area  are  impassable.  Receipts 
at  the  Union's  pasteurizing  plant  are  held  down  to  about  83,teOO  pounds 
daily,  which  is  the  marginal  requirement  for  the  Bombay  Milk  Scheme. 
However,  the  23,000  buffaloes  being  milked  by  members  (and  very  few  have 
more  than  2  animals)  can  produce  about  55^000  pounds  more  than  the 
Scheme's  needs  during  the  flush  period  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  Union 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  attract  the  necessary  supply  of  milk  when  the 
new  plant  begins  operations. 

NEW  PASTEURIZING  PLANT  IN 
OPERATION  IN  COLOMBIA 

The  new  pasteurizing  plant  in  the  State  of  Cali  in  Colombia  went 
into  operation  on  the  25th  of  September  and  is  currently  handling 
216,000  quarts  a  day;  this  is  equivalent  of  170  million  pounds  of  milk 
yearly  and  opens  another  market  for  Colombian  dairy  farmers. 

The  current  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  at  retail  in  Cali  is  approxi- 
mately 37  cents  a  quart. 
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BRITISH  DAIRY 
SITUATION 

The  195^  season  in  the  United  Kingdom  -was  marked  by  "below  normal  tempera- 
tures and  ample  moisture.    Grass  was  plentiful  and  livestock  did  well. 

Dairy  cow  numbers  on  June  1,  195^  were  approximately  one  percent  over 
June  1,  1953-    Derationing  of  feed  was  an  important  contributing  factor , 
encouraging  farmers  to  increase  their  herds.    With  larger  numbers  and  higher 
yields ,  milk  production  throughout  the  year  has  been  above  that  of  a  year  ago, 
and  for  19 5 U  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  show  a  gain  of  about  3  percent.  It 
probably  will  level  off  next  year. 

Fluid  milk  consumption  has  declined  slightly,  from  337-5  pounds  per  capita 
last  year  to  33^.2  pounds  this  year,  but  is  still  sharply  above  prewar.  This 
lower  trend  seems  to  be  continuing,  even  though  numerous  methods  of  advertising 
have  been  undertaken  to  promote  fluid  milk  consumption  and  to  increase  its 
uses.    This  reduced  consumption  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  higher  prices, 
coupled  with  the  greater  availability  of  other  foods.    With  lower  fluid  con- 
sumption, greater  supplies  have  been  channeled  to  manufacturing,  much  of  which 
was  utilized  for  butter  and  evaporated  milk.    The  result  has  been  an  increase  '■■ 
in  domestic  butter  consumption,  but  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  imported 
evaporated  milk.    Cheese  production  also  was  above  last  year,  and  with  this 
increase,  imports  fell  off.     Cheese  consumption  was  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
but  the  rise  is  not  expected  to  continue,  since  other  foods  will  be  more 
plentiful  than  heretofore. 

NEW  MILK  SCHEME  UNDER 
WAY  IN  U.K. 

The  new  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  free  and  reduced-price  milk  to 
eligible  consumers  has  gotten  under  way  in  the  United  Kingdom's  Welfare  Foods 
Service.     Tokens  are  issued  to  recipients  under  the  new  program,  initiated 
under  the  Ministry  of  Food.    The  tokens  enable  consumer  to  purchase  one  week's 
supply  of  fluid  milk  (7  pints  per, person)  at  a  price  of  1.75  cents  per  pint. 
If  the  person  is  needy  and  can  qualify,  the  milk  may  be  issued  free. 

Although  the  program  has  been  in  operation  for  about  a  month,  not  all 
beneficiaries  have  signed  up. 

The  Welfare  Foods  Service  had  its  beginnings  in  the  National  Milk  Scheme, 
introduced  during  the  war,  July  19^0,  which  provided  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  for 
about  2.5  cents  for  every  expectant  mother  and  every  child  of  5  years  and 
under.    The  milk  was  also  was  given  without  charge  to  those  who  could  not  pay. 
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ANOTHER  POWDERED  MII.K  PLANT 
FOR  VENEZUELA 

Dr.  Rafael  Urdaneta  Gutierrez,  President  of  the  Rural  Society  of 
Zulia  has  announced  that  the  Venezuelan  Development  Corporation  has  set 
up  a  credit  for  the  Compania  Zyliana  de  Products  Lacteos  Corporation 
of  more  than  $800,LUJ  for  the  construction  of  another  milk-drying  plant. 
The  plant  is  to  De  located  at  Villa  de  Rosario  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Maracaibo. 


Dr.  Urdaneta  estimated  milk  production  in  the  region  was  about 
850,000  pounds  daily.    The  plant,  which  is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
in  about  16  months,  would  have  a  capacity  of  280,0UQ  pounds  daily.  The 
largest  amount  now  being  processed  i6  about  215, OUO  pounds  being  dried 
daily  in  the  Nestle-Borden  plant  at  Santa  Barbara,  Zulia. 

The  Ministry  of  Development  also  announced  that  Dr.  Ejnar  Faber  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  been  assigned  to  make  a  surve' 
of  milk  production  and  distribution  in  the  central  Venezuela  milk  shed. 


DANISH  MILK  PRODUCTION 
DOWN 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  during  the  first  week  in  October,  milk 
production  in  Denmark  was  lower  during  one  week  than  in  the  comparable 
week  in  1953- 

While  some  think  this  is  merely  a  temporary  situation,  others  believe 
that  it  indicates  that  the  postwar  expansion  of  the  dairy  industry  has  ended 
and  that  milk  production  will  remain  at  about  present  levels.     One  forecast 
is  that  milk  production  during  the  coming  winter  will  be  significantly  lower 
than  last  winter. 


LIVESTOCK  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  HONDURAS 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Development  Bank  con- 
tinuing their  programs  designed  to  increase  and  diversify  agricultural 
production  and  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Honduran  farmer.  The 
Government  also  is  continuing  its  relatively  large  read  building  program 
which  is  opening  up  important  producing  areas  and  is  achieving  better  di 
tribution  of  agricultural  products.    The  Development  Bank  has  made  loans 
to  cattle  breeders  to  increase  livestock  prodiiction  through  imports  of 
breeding  stock  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets ,  November  15,  195I1). 
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Honduras  has  a  relatively  small  output  of  livestock  products.  It 
is  estimated  that  beef  production  in  195^  will  total  only  33  million 
pounds  and  pork  production  will  be  about  7  million.    Output  of  poultry 
meat  is  estimated  at  5  million  pounds ,  while  about  15  million  eggs 
will  be  produced. 

Honduras  is  a  surplus  producer  of  cattle  but  normally  imports  some 
pork  products.    Exports  of  cattle  to  neighboring  countries  in  the 
12 -month  period  ending  June  30.  I95U  were  equivalent  to  U.  S.  $972, 00C 
and  exports  of  live  hogs  were  $7^3,000,    United  States  exports  of  meat 
products  to  Honduras  during  1953;  mostly  cured  pork,  totaled  lU9,000;! 
pounds . 


AUSTRALIAN  RECEIPTS  CF  NEW  CLIP 
WOOL  LARGER  THAN  YEAR  AGO 

Total  receipts  of  Australian  new  clip  wool  into  store  during  the 
first  h  months  of  the  current  season  amounted  to  2,386,097 
bales.    This  represents  a  ^-percent  gain  in  receipts  above  the  same 
period  of  a  year  ago. 

Disposals  through  October  were  slightly  lower  than  for  the  comparable 
period  of  last  season;  and  as  a  result  the  amount  of  unsold  wool  in 
store  (1,399, 6lk)  was  8.5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  price  for  greasy  wool  in  October  was  15  percent  lower 
than  in  October  1953.    The  waterside  strikes  in  the  United  Kingdcm  and 
Australia  disrupted  normal  trade  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  auctions 
to  be  held  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  during  the  week  November  8  to  11 
were  postponed.    Consistent  buying  by  Western  Europe  has  been  the 
principal  market  support  during  recent  weeks. 


URUGUAYAN  MEAT  SHORTAGE  CREATES 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

The  Ministry  of  Livestock  and  Agriculture  reported  that  the  total 
number  of  cattle  in  Uruguay  in  May  195^  was  7,819,1^0  head.  This 
number  is  193,902  less  than  in  May  1953  and  is  33^9^9  less  than  the 
1951  census  figure.    Although  dairy  cattle  are  not  separated  from  beef 
cattle  in  these  estimates,  a  Ministry  official  reported  that  dairy 
cattle  numbers  are  approximately  the  same  as  reported  in  the  1951 
census  or  5H>5*+7  head. 

Reduced  cattle  slaughter  together  with  continued  exports  of  beef, 
have  caused  a  shortage  of  beef  and  created  a  national  problem,  as  beef 
is  the  leading  food  item  of  the  people. 
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Total  meat  production  in  Uruguay  during  195*+  is  expected  to  be 
about  8  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  with  most  of  the  reduction 
in  beef.    Mutton  and  lamb  production  will  probably  be  below  1953 >  but 
the  small  output  of  pork  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1953* 

Montevideo  experienced  its  most  severe  meat  shortage  this  year. 
The  National  Facking  Plant,  which  has  a  monopoly  to  supply  meat  for 
the  city,  was  unable  to  purchase  enough  cattle  to  supply  its  customers. 
There  was  considerable  diversion  of  slaughter  to  the  outskirts  of 
Montevideo  and  black  markets  in  meat  were  common.    The  Government 
attempted  to  control  the  diversion  of  meat  from  the  city  and  raised 
the  official  prices  two  times  during  the  year.    Despite  the  meat  shortage 
the  3  foreign  packers  were  not  permitted  to  kill  cattle  for  consumption 
in  the  city. 

Even  though  it  had  trouble  supplying  domestic  consumers,  Uruguay 
continued  to  encourage  beef  exports.    The  Soviet  Union  replaced  the 
United  Kingdom  this  year  as  the  principal  destination  for  frozen  beef. 
Exports  of  frozen  beef  through  September  were  about  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  2  years.    Canned  meat  shipments  were  substantially  larger.  It 
appears  likely  that  exports  of  beef  in  1955  will  decline.  Domestic 
consumption  is  not  expected  to  change  much  at  current  prices  and  reduced 
total  output  is  likely. 

The  record  high  prices  now  being  offered  for  cattle  may  induce 
an  upward  swing  in  cattle  numbers.    In  the  past  few  years  production 
of  wheat  and  sheep  have  been  relatively  profitable  which  has  tended 
to  discourage  cattle  production. 

The  recent  estimate  of  cattle  numbers  has  been  of  unusual  interest 
due  to  the  meat  problem  facing  the  country.    The  estimate  was  based 
upon  a  sample  survey  with  questionnaires  sent  to  about  20  percent  of 
the  farms  reporting  more  than  100  head  of  cattle  at  the  time  of  the 
May  1951  census.    Replies  were  received  from  about  1*7  percent  of 
those  circularized.    The  Ministry  made  a  check  of  the  population 
estimate  by  relating  data  for  numbers  on  hand,  births,  slaughter  and 
estimates  of  death  losses  for  the  years  since  the  1951  census. 


MEAT  SHORTAGES 
IN  PERU 

Shortages  and  high  prices  for  meat,  particularly  beef,  in  the 
interior  cities  of  Peru  and  in  the  Lima -Callao, area  during  the  past 
year  have  been  partly  the  result  of  a  decline  in  domestic  production. 
In  an  effort  to  cope  with  shortages  in  the  city  of  Lima,  over  2 
million  pounds  of  meat  were  imported  in  November;  about  70  percent 
being  frozen  beef  from  Argentina  and  the  balance  in  the  form  of  live 
cattle  from  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 
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The  meat  shortages  are  causing  increased  interest  in  the  development  of 
livestock  in  Peru.    In  October  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  sold  102  head  of 
purebred  cattle  under  a  livestock  development  program.    Sales  included  several 
Urahma  bulls  produced  on  the  Ministry's  (SCIPA)  farm  in  Pacallpa,  Department 
of  Piura,  for  more  than  U.  S.  $500  per  head. 

Larger  amounts  of  credit  are  being  directed  for  livestock  development. 
The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  approved  a  $5 
million  loan  for  Peru  on  November  12.    The  Agricultural  Development  Bank  of 
Peru  is  practically  the  only  source  of  medium  and  long-term  credit  for 
Peruvian  farmers.    The  Agricultural  Bank  will  distribute  a  portion  of  the 
International  Bank  loan  proceeds  to  medium  and  small  farm  operators  for  the 
purchase  of  farm  machinery,  livestock,  equipment  and  materials .  Machinery 
and  materials  are  to  be  imported  and  sold  through  normal  trade  channels. 
However,  the  Bank  -will  import  livestock  and  is  prepared  to  select  and  ship 
the  breeds  best  suited  to  Peru. 


AUSTRIA  PLANS  FOE  COTTON  IMPORTS 
DUPING-  TEE  195^-55  CROP  YEAR 

Tentative  plans  of  the  Austrian  Government  for  cotton  procurement  during 
the  195^-55  crop  year  call  for  imports  of  approximately  100,000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross).    Under  this  program,  allocations  of  foreign  exchange  will 
include  $7  million  for  purchase  of  approximately  35,000  bales  of  United  States 
cotton;  another  $7  million  for  purchase  of  Egyptian  cotton;  $5  million  for 
cotton  from  India  and/or  Pakistan;  and  about  $2  million  for  cotton  to  be 
procured  in  Latin  America. 

Actual  imports  from  the  United  States  may  run  considerably  higher  than 
the  amount  programmed,  since  the  needs  of  Austrian  cotton  processors,  together 
with  price  developments  in  the  world  cotton  markets  will  probably  be  determin- 
ing factors  in  the  situation.  Private  estimates  of  the  trade  indicate  that 
Austrian  purchases  of  United  States  cotton  may  run  as  high  as  50,000  bales. 
Procurement  of  6,000  bales  has  been  authorized  under  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  export  program  for  195^-55. 

Austria's  cotton  imports  during  the  year  August-July  1953-5**  amounted  to 
95,000  bales,  an  increased  of  20  percent  over  imports  of  79,000  bales  in  1952-53 
The  United  States  share  of  these  imports  amounted  to  1*6,000  bales  in  each  of 
the  two  years,  although  they  were  proportionately  lower  in  1953-5^  • 

Cotton  consumption  in  Austria  was  estimated  at  93>°00  bales  for  the  year 
August-July  1953-5**,  as  compared  with  76,000  in  1952-53.    Stocks  of  cotton  on 
July  31,  195*+,  were  estimated  at  approximately  28,000  bales,  of  which  about 
11,000  bales  were  of  United  States  growth. 
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AUSTRIA:     Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
average  193*^-38;  annual  1951-53; 
August-September  1953  and  195*+ 
(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds) 


Country  of 
Origin 


: Average 
i_ll35l3B 
:  1,000 
•  bales 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Belgian  Congo  , 

.Brazil  

--Egypt  , 

India  and  Pakistan 
United  Kingdom, . . . 

United  States  

Other  .Countries 


11 
6 

27 
25 

y 

9*+ 
k 


Total,  .  :  167 


1951 


1,000 
bales 

y 

6 
1 
1/ 
lit 

35 
9 


1952 


1,000 
bales 

¥j 

9 
7 
5 

1*6 

12 


79 


1953 


1,000 
bales 

2/ 
7 

25 
5 
1 
U6 
11 


95 


August -September 


1953 


1,000 
bales 

0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
6 
0 


195** 


1,000 
baled 

0 
1 
5 


1/ 


13 


1/  Less  than  500  bales 
2/  If  any  included  in  other  Countries. 

Compiled  from  Statistik  des  Auswartigen  Handels  Osterreicks  and  official 
sources . 


JAPANESE  IMPORTS  AND  CONSUMPTION 
OF  COTTON  LOWER  THAN  IN  1953 


Japanese  imports  and  consumption  of  cotton  during  August  and  September 
195**  were  lower  than  for  the  comparable  months  of  1953;  according  to  R.  B. 
Peters,  and  S.  Kondo,  American  Consulate  General,  Kobe.    Imports  declined 
from  347,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  August  and  September  1953  to  281,000 
bales  in  the  corresponding  months  of  195**,  a  reduction  of  19  percent.  Con- 
sumption declined  about  5  percent  from  369,000  bales  in  the  2-month  period 
of  1953  to  352,000  bales  in  the  similar  period  of  195**. 

Japan's  cotton  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  from  131,000 
bales  in  August  and  September  1953  to  120,000  bales  in  195**.     Other  declines 
•were  registered  in  imports  from  Argentina,  Egypt,  India,  and  Pakistan,  and 
increases  were  shown  in  receipts  from  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  Japan  on  September  30,  195 ** ,  were  reported  at 
1+72,000  bales,  or  about  8  percent  higher  than  stocks  of  1*37,000  bales  held 
a  year  earlier.    They  vere  much  lover,  however,  than  have  been  held  in 
recent  months  (Karch-August) .    Large  spinning  companies  vere  thought  to  be 
in  a  generally  comfortable  stock  position  with  the  shortages  mostly  affecting 
the  smaller  companies. 
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Japan:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
annual  1951-1953;  August-September  195 3' and  1954 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of  origin 


Average 

1935-3? 
f.1,000 
bales 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Argentina  

Brazil  

British  East  Africa. 

Burma  

Egypt  

India  

Iran  ,  

Mexico  

Pakistan  

Paraguay  

Peru. . .  

Sudan  

United  States  :  1J126.6 

Other  countries  ;  4 J    391 . 2 

Total  S.17&.6 

1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries", 
in  India,    4/  China  232.1.     5/  Turkey  49. 


1/ 
202.5 
66.1 

1/ 

139.7 
1,250.5 
1/ 
1/ 
3/ 

u 
u 


1951 


1,000. 
bales 


2.9 
45.3 
22.5. 
22.6' 
42.  V 
47.0 

2/  : 
147.6 

233.3 

0 

6.5 
.1 

1,063.8 
.6.7 

1,640.7 


1QC,2 


1,000 
bales 

.46.1 
•29*9 
30.9 
46.6 
84.6 

171.8 
19.O 

503.2 

439.O 
11.1 
20.0 
12.4 

625.1 
15.5 


2,055.2 


1953 


1,000 
bales 

79.6 
210.5 
21.4 
49.3 
92.7 
67.8 
61.8 

475.7' 
310.8 

1.7 
12.5 
1.3 

942.4 
5/  104.0 


2,431-5 


August  -  September 


1953 


1,000 
bales 

25.4 

16.3 
2.8 
6.0 
14.5 
12.0 

7.1 
28.5 
93.5 
.1 

1.5 

0 

131.2 
8.3 


W^2" 


1954 


1,000 
bales 

1.4 

48.4.; 
1.1 
1.6 

11.8 
7.2 
7.2 

51.3' 
17.4 
1.2 
1.8 

0 

120.4 
1C.6 


281.4 


2/  Less  than  50  bales. 3/  Included 
3,  Nicaragua  22.0,  and  Afghanistan  17. 3. 


Source:  Monthly  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan;  All  Japan  Cotton 
Spinners  Association.  "  


A  proposed  curtailment  plan  by  the  cotton  spinners  for  "voluntary" 
reductions  by  the  industry  is  under  consideration  by  Government  agencies.  The 
plan  would  reduce  the  number  of  working  days  per  month,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
heavy  inventories  of  finished  products  which  are  believed  to  be  depressing 
export  prices  below  world  averages. 

The  Government  has  announced  that  effective  April  1,  1955,  it  may  permit 
Japanese  importers  to  employ  the  dollar  usance  system  for  cotton,  if  the  foreign 
exchange  balances  are  not  more  unfavorable  than  at  present.    The  usance  system 
involves  the  extension  of  credit  in  foreign  exchange,  usually  by  foreign  banks 
or  companies,  and  results  in  lower  interest  rates  for  import  financing.  The 
system  has  been  prohibited  for  dollar  trade  in  Japan  for  many  months. 
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Raw  cotton  prices  in  Japan  ore  world  prices  plus  charges  for  insurance, 
freight,  and  agency  commissions.  Recent  quotations  will  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  CIF  factor: 

CIF  Japan  Raw  Cotton  Quotations  l/ 
(U.  S.  cents  per  pound) 

Nov.  10,  195k    Oct,  10,  195**    Sept.  10,  I95U 

Pakistan  h  F  RG. ,  . ...   U0.95                  38.38  3^-87 

Egyptian  Ashmouni  FG   50.60                 50.90  U9.6O 

Mexican  SM  l-l/l6"  (Matamoros) . .  39-50                 kO,95  U0.00 

U.  S.  Middling  15 /l6"   37. 00  38.65  37.98 

1/  Source:    Toyo  Menka  Co.,  Ltd.,  Osaka,  Japan. 

FRANCE'S  OILSEED  PRODUCTION  DOWN- -(Continued  from  Page  651) 

The  production  of  sunflower  seed  and  poppy  seed  in  France  is  small  as 
compared  with  rapeseed.    The  I95U  production  of  sunflower  seed  was  down  to 
3,700  short  tons  from  k,k<X>  short  tons  in  1953.    The  poppy  seed  crop  was 
the  same  for  both  years — 900  short  tons. 

The  production  of  "other  oilseed  crops"  has  followed  the  same  general 
.trend— down  slightly  in  I95U  to  21,600  short  tons  from  the  21,700  tons 
produced  in  1953 .    The  acreage  planted  to  these  "other  oilseed  crops"  in 
195^  was  down  more  than  production. 

Production  of  peanuts  in  French  West  Africa,  reported  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, should  offset  the  reduction  in  French  production.    There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  noticeable  change  in  consumption. 

Recent  decrees,  regarding  the  organization  of  the  French  edible  fluid 
oil  market  (domestic  oilseeds,  peanuts  and  olive  oil)  and  a  price  guarantee 
to  producers  of  rapeseed,  may  result  in  increased  production  of  domestic 
oilseeds  which  are  of  great  importance  to  France.    Sowings  of  rapeseed 
during  late  summer  and  fall  of  195^  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  higher 
than  in  1953. 

Since  France  has  been  one  of  the  leading  exporters  of  rapeseed  and 
particularly  rapeseed  oil,  it  is  possible  that  its  exports  of  these 
products  will  be  down  during  the  coming  year. 

URUGUAY'S  FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  IN  195U-55 
EXPECTED  TO  BE  SMALLEST  IN  6  YEARS 

Uruguayan  flaxseed  plantings  for  the  195^-55  crop  are  placed  at  2Ul,880 
acres,  according  to  the  first  official  estimate  reported  by  Dale  E.  Farringer 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Montevideo.    Although  this  is  a 
slightly  higher-  acreage  than  last  year's,  it  is  not  as  large  as  was  expected 
earlier.    Should  yields  of  9*2  bushels  per  acre  be  realized,  as  now  indicated 
a  crop  of  approximately  2.2  million  bushels  would  result.    This  would  be 
the  smallest  output  since  I9U8-U9.     Official  estimates  for  1953  give  239,680 
acres  planted  to  flaxseed  yielding  2.5  million  bushels. 
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If  787  ,,000  bushels  are  deducted  from  the  new  crop  for  seed  and 
internal  consumption  requirements,  then  seme  1.4  million  bushels  of  flax- 
seed (and/ or  oil  equivalent)  would  be  available  for  export  during  1955 « 

Stocks  from  last  season's  crop  in  all  positions  (pending  export)  the 
latter  part  of  November  were  reported  by  the  trade  at  196,800  bushels  of 
flaxseed  and  between  5>500  and  7,700  short  tons  of  linseed  oil.  Exporters 
are  pressing  Government  authorities  for  the  continuation  of  its  announced 
policy  which,  in  effect,  subsidized  the  export  of  up  to  22,000  tons  of 
linseed  oil.    Exporters  are  asking  that  the  exchange  rates  of  2.35  pesos 
to  one  dollar  (or  its  equivalent  in  other  currencies)  and  the  13„50-peso 
subsidy  per  100  kilograms  of  oil  be  maintained  for  at  least  8,800  addi- 
tional tons  of  oil.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  September  27,  195^-) 

Flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  exports  to  all  destinations  in  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year  totaled  692,559  bushels  and  31,112  short  ton's,:  respec- 
tively, according  to  a  trade  publication. 

Flaxseed  prices  improved  slightly  in  recent  weeks.  In  late  November 
growers  received  for  Montevideo  deliveries  21.70  pesos  per  100  kilograms, 
compared  with  21.00  pesos  in  early  October  and  21.50  pesos  in  August. 

EUROPEAN  ALMOND  AND 
FILBERT  MARKET  FIRM 

According  to  the  latest  information,  Italian  almond  quotations  on  tie 
London  market  remain  firm.    Palma  Girgenti  and  Bari  shelled  almonds  were 
selling,  for  approximately  k6  cents  a  pound  on  November  17°  Numerous 
purchases  of  bitter  Moroccan  almonds  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  have 
been  made  at  prices  increased  from  29  to  33  cents  per  pound  (c.i.f.). 
Roasters  have  also  made  purchases  of  Persian    almonds  at  k2  cents  per 
pound  (c.i.f.).    The  Spanish,  market  remains  firm  with  1,650  short  tons  of 
almonds  reported  purchased  by  West  Germany. 

The  demand  for  almonds  and  filberts  has  improved  on  the  Marseilles 
market.    Large  purchases  have  been  made  by  French  candy  manufacturers,  and 
by  buyers  from  Switzerland,  West  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.    In  general, 
the  French  industry  made  purchases  of  almonds  from  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
filberts  from  Turkey.    However,  there  were  some  purchases  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  filberts.  .; 


ALMONDS,  SWEET,  SHELLED:    Current  price  quotations 
on  the  Marseilles  market 


Bulk        ;    Select     [  Graded    2/  | 

Blanched 

Palma  Girgenti    l/ . . . ; 

Cents         per  pound 

kk.-J                   U5.U  U6.3 

52,1 

hk.7  U7.8 

51.8 

86.6 

U2.3  (c.i.f.) 

51.2  (fob) 

1/  Free  frontier.    2/  Average  of  range  in  prices. 
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FILBERTS:    Current  price  quotations 
on  the  Marseilles  market 


Shelled 


Unshelled 


Cents    per  pound 

Turkish  l/   k2,k  23. 3 

Sicilian  l/...,   21.8 

Sicilian  graded  .l/. ....... .  22. K 

Naples  Long  if... ..........  51.8 

Roman  Round  l/ . , . . «   56 . k 

1/  Free  frontier . 

During  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  Puglie  almond  exporters 
at  the  Bari  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to 
the  limitation  of  imports  of  almonds  into  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  duty  payable  on  imports  in  excess  of  5  million  pounds. 


U.  K.  ANNOUNCES  DECONTROL 
OF  CANNED  FRUITS 


The  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Food  has  announced  that  the  last  of 
the  canned  fruits,  apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  will  be  decontrolled  as 
of  January  1,  1955-    On  that  date,  all  controls  of  prices  and  distribu- 
tion will  be  abolished.    Arrangements  for  imports  by  private  traders 
will  be  announced  shortly  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    Under  the  controls, 
Australia  and  South  Africa  supplied  nearly  all  imports  of  these  3  fruits 


JAPANESE  WHALING  FLEETS 
LEAVE  FOR  THE  ANTARCTIC 

Japan  for  the  first  time  has  3  whaling  fleets  in  the  Antarctic, 
according  to  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
The  factory  ship  Tonan  Maru  sailed  for  the  Antarctic  on  November  3>  the 
Nisshin  Maru  sailed  on  November  5>  and  the  newly-converted  Kinjo  Maru 
was  scheduled  to  depart  on  November  20. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  filed  a  formal 
protest  with  the  International  Whaling  Commission  against  the  new  ruling 
prohibiting  the  taking  of  blue  whales  in  certain  areas  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  for  a  period  of  5  years.  However,  since  the  Japanese 
Government  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  whale  resources,  it 
reportedly  will  control  the  future  catch  of  northern  Pacific  whales  on 
an  independent  and  reasonable  basis. 
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TUNISIA  EXPECTS  GOOD 
OLIVE  OIL  YIELD 

Tunisia's  olive  oil  production  from  the  1951*  olive  crop  is  estimated 
preliminarily  by  official  sources  at  about  66,000  short  tons,  according 
to  M.  E.  Jeneid,  American  Consulate  General,  Tunis.    While  this  volume  of 
oil  would  represent  a  decline  of  one-fourth  from  last  season's  output  of 
90,000  tons,  it  -would  be  70  percent  larger  than  estimated  tonnage  from  the 
1952  crop- -the  previous  year  of  low  production. 

After  prolonged  dry  summer  -weather  and  a  rainless  September,  the  first 
general  rains  came  on  October  11.    Since  then  rains  in  olive  orchards  appear 
to  have  been  adequate  "without  being  excessive.  ,.v 

It  is  certain  that  yields  in  the  important  Sfax  region  will  be  below 
average,  but  this  is  made  up  for  in  part  by  excellent  prospects  for  Sousse 
and  good  prospects  for  other  areas. 

With  an  estimated  carry-over  from  1953 -crop  oil  of  about  17,000  tons 
and  production  at  66,000  tons,  Tunisia  should  have  a  supply  of  83,000  tons. 
Deducting  domestic  needs,  not  exceeding  33>000  tons,  a  probable  exportable 
surplus  of  50,000  tons  will  be  available  for  the  period  November  1,  195^ 
to  October  31,  1955. 

Exports  of  edible  olive  oil  during  January -September  195^  amounted  to 
36,832  short  tons,  compared  with  10,688  tons  in  calondnr  year  1953-  Ex- 
ports of  olive  foots  oil  in  the  same  period  were  H,050  and  1,770,  respec- 
tively.   The  bulk  of  the  oil  went  to  France. 

Olive  oil  quotations  on  Sfax  market  on  November  26  were  reported  as 
follows!    extra  grade,  173  to  175  francs  per  kilogram  (22  .U  to  22.7  cents 
per  pound);  one  degree  acidity,  170  francs  (22  cents);  and  "lampante," 
158  francs  (20.5  cents). 

Two  noteworthy  developments  have  occurred  in  Tunisia  recently.  The 
first  is  the  establishment  of  an  official  olive  oil  exchange  or  market 
announced  November  23,  195^ >  together  with  certain  measures  to  curb  trans- 
actions in  "futures. "    This,  official  circles  hope,  will  have  a  steadying 
effect  on  the  trade  by  limiting  speculative  transactions  and  frequent  wide  . 
fluctuations  in  prices. 

The  second  development  is  the  French  Government  decision,  reported  in 
the  local  press  on  November  9,  195  ,  to  organize  the  market  for  fats  and 
oils  in  France  and  French  overseas  territories  and  incorporate  Tunisia  in 
the  group.    The  oils  involved  are  peanut,  colza,  and  olive  oil.    A  guarantee 
fund  is  established  and  a  minimum  guaranteed  price  is  set  for  each  kind  of 
oil,  with  olive  oil  at  the  same  level  as  peanut  oil.    The  State  will  inter- 
vene when  price  variations  exceed  5  percent.    With  regard  to  olive  oil  the 
price  guarantee  will  apply  to  a  total  quantity  of  97,500  metric  tons 
(107,^70  short  tons)  during  the  present  season,  and  should  assure  Tunisia 
a  market  in  France  for  the  bulk  of  its  export  surplus. 
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Official  efforts  to  stimulate  olive  oil  exports  have  continued.  Thus, 
the  official  order  of  November  9>  195^  maintains  until  October  31>  1955 
the  suspension—in  effect  since  June  9,  195^--°f  the  3*5  percent  tran- 
saction tax  levied  on  exports  of  olive  oil  exceeding  1.5  degrees  of  acidity. 
Oils  of  lower  acidity  are  already  exempt  from  this  tax.    This  measure  is 
of  some  help  in  placing  Tunisian  oil  on  a  competitive  price  basis  in  world 
markets. 

A  further  incentive,  specifically  for  exports  of  olive  oil  to  the 
United  States,  consists  in  official  encouragement  of  compensation  or 
barter  transactions  involving  olive  oil  and  any  desired  American  product. 
The  importer  pays  more  for  his  dollars,  thus  permitting  the  Government  to 
pay  what  amounts  to  a  premium  to  the  exporter  of  olive  oil.    The  system 
permits  Tunisian  olive  oil  exporters  to  compete  favorably  in  the  United 
States  market. 


SWEDEN'S  PRODUCTION  OF  OILSEEDS 
IN  195^  HIGHER  THAN  PREVIOUS  YEAR 

Sweden's  production  of  oilseeds  inl95^  was  considerably  higher  than 
in  1953 j  out  still  well  below  the  levels  of  1951  and  1952,  according  to 
the  American  Embassy,  Stockholm.    Although  Sweden  is  dependent  on  imports 
of  fats  and  oils  to  meet  its  domestic  requirements,  that  country  is  self- 
sufficient  in  most  other  important  foods  produced  within  its  boundaries.. 

The  estimated  production  of  oilseeds  in  Sweden  in  195^  was  almost 
1+3  percent  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.    All  of  this  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  sizable  increase  in  production  of  the  edible  oilseeds- 
rapeseed,  turnip  rapeseed  and  mustard  seed. 

SWEDEN:    Production  of  vegetable  oils  in  1953  and  I95I+ 


(1000  short  tons) 


Oilseed  crops 

:  1953 

195^ 

:    Seed  1/ 

Oil 

Seed  1/ 

Oil 

61+. 8 
..:  23.3 

:  27.2 
:  8.3 
6.3 

:  125.6 
:  30.9 
10.5 

52.7 
12.7 
2.9 

..:  108,1+ 

1+I.8 

167.0 

68.3 

34 

3.1 

l.l 

l/    Moisture  content  of  9  percent. 


Source:    American  Embassy,  Stockholm 

Production  of  animal  fats  and  oils  is  comprised  mainly  of  tallow,  lard 
and  destruction  fat  (bone  fat,  etc.).  Tall  oil,  of  which  about  30,000  tons 
(crude  basis)  is  produced  a  year,  is  not  considered  in  the  above  table. 
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Foreign  trade  in  all  fats  and  oils  is  an  important  source  of  supply 
of  Sweden's  domestic  needs.    During  the  year  September  1,  1953  through 
August  31,  195^,  Sweden  had  a  net  import  balance  of  almost  6^,000  short 
tons  of  fats  and  oils,    However,  on  the  basi6  of  preliminary  indications, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  Sweden  may  have  a  net  import  balance  of  slightly 
less  than  k6,000  short  tons  during  the  195^-55  year. 


SWEDEN:    Fats  and  oils,,  imports  and  exports,  1953-51+ 
and  1954-55  (years  ending  August  31) 

(1C00  short  tons) 


Commodities 

:  1953-5^ 

:            195^-55  1/ 

:  Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils.. 

59.1 

U0.8 

kl.k 

7V8 

k5*l 
19.8 
26.5 

27.6 
8.8 

Animal  fats  and  oils  

1/  Estimates  based  on  preliminary  indications. 


Source:    American  Embassy,  Stockholm 

Import  requirements  for  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  195^-55  may  be 
larger  than  last  year  due  to  an  acreage  reduction  for  this  crop.    On  the 
other  hand,  imports  of  other  fats  and  oils  may  be  somewhat  smaller  in 
195^-55  due  to  the  increased  rapeseed  production. 

The  main  oils  imported  into  Sweden  are  coconut  oil  (copra),  whale 
oil  and  linseed  oil.    Rapeseed  oil  was  the  main  vegetable  oil  exported. 
Sweden's  fats  and  oils  were  consumed  mainly  in  the  form  of  margarine-- 
over  100,000  tons  being  sold  last  year.    The  oil  content  of  this  quantity 
was  85,800  short  tons  of  which  almost  30,000  tons  was  made  up  of  rapeseed 
oil,  38,500  tons  of  coconut  oil  and  the  remainder  from  whale  oil.  Con- 
sumption of  fats  and  oils  in  other  forms  amounted  to  about  5>5CO  short  tons. 

SECOND  SURVEY  CONFIRMS  LARGE  WORLD  BREADGRAIN  CROP 

World  breadgrain  production  in  195^-55.  ,is  estimated  at  about  2*+6 
million  short  tons,  on  the  basi&--of  the  latest  information  available 
to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Though  less  than  the  harvest  of 
wheat  and  rye  for  the  past  two  seasons,  this  is  well  above  the  19^5-^9 
average  of  218  million  tons..  A  small  reduction  from  the  first  estimate, 
published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  September  27,  is  due  to  re- 
ductions in  the  September  estimate  for  wheat,  especially  in  North  America. 
Rye  estimates  were  not  changed  significantly.         . -. ; 
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For  the  current  season,  wheat  accounts  for  83  percent  and  rye  for 
17  percent  of  the  total  world  production  of  these  breadgrains.  World 
production  of  wheat  is  now  estimated  at  6,790  million  bushels.  This 
estimate,  which  is  80  million  bushels  below  the  earlier-season  estimate, 
is  I47O  million  bushels  less  than  the  large  1953  wheat  harvest,  but  is 
950  million  bushels  above  the  19^5-^9  average. 

The  net  decline  from  the  earlier  wheat  estimate  was  largely  in 
exporting  countries.    The  reduction  was  especially  marked  for  Canada,  where 
the  latest  official  estimate  is  79  million  bushels  below  the  previous 
official  forecast.    A  minor  reduction  in  the  United  States  estimate  con- 
tributed to  the  net  reduction  of  82  million  for  North  America.    The  crop  in 
Australia  is  also  expected  to  be  smaller  than  was  forecast  earlier. 

Wheat  production  in  North  America  is  now  estimated  at  1,289  million 
bushels.    Though  well  above  the  prewar  level,  the  current  estimate  in  50 
million  bushels  below  the  large  crop  of  the  past  year  and  is  the  smallest 
outturn  in  this  area  since  19^3-    Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  report 
the  smallest  outturn  since  that  year. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  North  America  was  l6  percent  less  than  in 
1953>  with  the  bulk  of  the  reduction  in  the  United  States.    Wheat  acreage 
in  Canada  was  about  a  million  acres  less  than  in  1953>  but  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  reduction  is  due  to  small  yields,  resulting  from  unfavorable 
weather  during  much  of  the  growing  and  harvesting  season.    The  current 
yields,  estimated  at  12.3  bushels  per  acre,  contrast  with  the  average  of 
2I4.I  bushels  last  year.    This  is  the  smallest  yield  reported  since  1937- 

Wheat  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  1,730  million  bushels, 
about  the  same  as  in  1953 ,  and  one  of  the  largest  outturns  ever  reported 
for  that  area.    A  net  increase  for  Western  Europe  offsets  a  reduction  in 
other  Europe,  especially  in  the  Balkan  area.    Conditions  in  Western  Europe 
are  variable,  with  an  all-time  record  harvest  in  France  offsetting  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  large  1953  crop  in  Italy.    A  sharp  increase  in 
the  outturn  in  Spain  is  another  feature  of  the  Western  European  situation. 
Yields  of  l6.9  bushels  per  acre  in  Spain  contrast  with  the  very  low  yields 
of  11,8  bushels  for  1953. 

Eye  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  685  million  bushels,  about  50 
million  bushels  larger  than  the  1953  total.    Production  was  somewhat  larger 
than  in  1953  in  Western  Germany  mainly  because  of  expanded  acreage,  though 
yields  were  also  reported  larger  than  in  1953.     Production  in  Poland,  the 
ranking  rye  producer  of  Europe,  also  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  larger 
crop  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 

The  production  of  breadgrains  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1951*  is  apparently 
somewhat  higher  than  in  1953  largely  because  of  increased  wheat  acreage  and 
good  yields  in  the  eastern  regions,  which  offset  losses  suffered  in  the 
drought  stricken  areas  of  the  south.    Increases  in  wheat  acreage  bring  the 
total  breadgrain  area  well  above  the  prewar  level. 
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Wheat  production  in  Asia  is  placed  at  1,735  million  bushels, 
very  slightly  above  the  large  1953  production.    A  number  of  important 
producers  show  substantial  increases  over  the  1953  outturn  but  those 
gains    were  largely  offset  by  the  reduction  of  100  million  bushels 
reported  for  Turkey. 

Rye  production  is  of  minor  importance  in  this  area.    The  current 
crop  of  17  million  bushels  is  only  about  half  the  large  1953  harvest, 
principally  because  of  the  sharp  reduction  in  Turkey,  the  only  producer 
of  significance  in  the  area. 

Africa's  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  a  new  record  high  of  205 
million  bushels.    A  record  crop  in  Egypt  together  with  record  or 
near -record  outturns  in  French  North  Africa  bring  the  total  U3  per- 
cent above  the  prewar  average.    Rye  production  is  of  no  significance 
in  this  area. 

The  wheat  harvest  now  under  way  in  South  America  is  forecast  at 
360  million  bushels.    This  is  larger  than  the  1953-5^  harvest  and  is 
well  above  average.    Conditions  are  favorable  in  Argentina,  the  prin- 
cipal producer  of  that  continent,  and  the  present  outlook  is  for  a 
crop  of  about  260  million  bushels.    If  realized,  that  production 
would  be  Ik  percent  above  the  1953-5^  crop  as  well  as  above  average. 
The  wheat  acreage  seeded  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  past  season. 
Rye  production  for  Argentina  is  forecast  at  about  31  million  bushels, 
which  is  much  above  average  and  also  larger  than  last  year's  harvest. 

Wheat  acreage  for  harvest  in  Australia  is  about  the  same  as  the 
acreage  harvested  last  year.    Growing  conditions  have  been  much  less 
favorable  this  season,  however,  and  the  total  outturn  will  be  some- 
what smaller  than  the  1953-514  crop.    Present  conditions  indicate  a 
total  crop  of  165  million  bushels  or  less.    Conditions  have  been 
least  favorable  in  New  South  Wales  and  the  outturn  in  that  State  will 
be  sharply  below  the  harvest  there  last  year.    Rye  is  of  no  significance 
in  Australia. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in 
part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives 
abroad . 

WORLD  CACAO  PRODUCTION  FOR  195^-55  FORECAST  UP  12  PERCENT 

World  production  of  cacao  for  195*4-55,  previously  forecast  at 
1,61*9  million  pounds,  now  is  revised  upward  to  1,782  million  pounds. 
This  compares  with  1,586  million  pounds  for  1953-5^  and  1,658  million 
pounds  for  1952-53.    The  current  estimate  is  12  percent  above  1953-51* 
7  percent  above  1952-53  and  13  percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-36/ 
1939-1+0)  average.    Since  the  earlier  estimate  outstanding  increases 
have  occurred  in  both  Brazil  and  Gold  Coast,  the  two  major  producing 
countries . 
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CACAO  BEANS:    Production  in  principal  producing  countries, 
average  1935-36/1939-40,  annual  1952-53,  1953-54,  forecast  1954-55  1/ 


Continent 
and 
Country 


Average 
1935-36/" 
1939-40  2/ 


1952-53 


Preliminary 
1953-54 


Forecast 
1954-55 


North  America  : 

Costa  Rica  : 

Cuba  : 

Dominican  Republic  : 

Grenada  : 

Haiti  : 

Jamaica.  t 

Mexico  : 

Panama  ' 

Trinidad  &  Tobago  : 

Other  North  America  U >L. 

Total  1 

South  America  : 

Brazil  : 

Colombia..  : 

Ecuador.  * 

Venezuela  J_ 

Total  T 

Africa  : 

Belgian  Congo  s 

Fernando  Po  &  Rio  Muni. * 
French  Cameroons  &  s 

Equatorial  Africa . . . . * 
French  W.  Africa  6/....* 

Gold  Coast  2/. .  •  : 

Nigeria  8/  : 

Sao  Thome  &  Principe. . . : 
Other  Africa  9/  : 

Total  j_ 

Asia  &  Oceania  : 

Ceylon.  : 

Indonesia  . : 

New  Hebrides  : 

Western  Samoa  j_ 

Total...  : 


1.000  pounds 

14,356: 
7,000: 

54,049 
8,536 
3,349 
4,750 
2,500 

10,418 

31,635 


1.000  pounds 


1.000  pounds 


1.000  pounds 


140.652 


263,980 
25,000 
42,373 
36,934 


368.287 


2,809 
25,000 

60,221 
109,937 
609,363 
216,318 

22,496 


l«054i298 


7,931 
3,310 
3,916 
2,326 


Li. 


12,125  J 
5,500: 
83,775s 
",000: 
329  :j/ 
800  g/ 
,104? 


4; 
4, 

20, 


000 


21*500 

4«?0Q' 


166.433 


13,448: 

7,500:2/ 
67,196: 
''7,000:2/ 
5,000:^/ 
5,000:2/ 
20,944: 

3,000:2/ 
16,300: 
4.500: 


149.888 


213,626 
33,069 
55,787 


338,661 


271,470 
33,069 
54,772 
:r  37.478 


296.739 


5/ 


5/ 


5,170 
37,006 

126,324 
134,853 
553,240 
244,097 
18,410 
11,062 


5/ 


JUl26il62 


5,952 
38,636 

139,166 
120,151 
472,183 
216,160 
15,961 
15,346. 


■J/ 


6,496 
2,000 
:2,064 
5,952 


16.512 


2Z. 


6,000 
2,000 
2,064 
_6_.000 


16.064 


2/. 
2L 


15,432 
7,500 

77,161 
7,000 
2,500 
5,000 

22,707 
3,000 

18,500 
4,500 
16?,?00 


360,000 
35,274 
60,858 
39.683 


6,614 
39,683 

138,890 
140,000 
514,000 
235,200 
17,000 
3,5,300 


 3,5,300 

lf 106. 687 


6,000 
2,000 
2,060 
6^000 


16.060 


Grand  Total  :         1,580,720:         1,657,773:        lr 586^226.8.   1,781,862 

l/  Production  in  Brazil  is  given  for  the  12  months  June  1  to  May  31.    Production  in 
most  of  the  other  countries  is  given  for  the  12  months  October  1  to  September  30. 
2j  Export  data  have  been  used  for  all  countries  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  Colombia.    2/  Approximated  from  unofficial  information,    ij  Includes  Dominica, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Nicaragua,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent. 
5/  Revised.    6/  Includes  Ivory  Coast.    2/  Includes  British  Togoland.    8/  Includes 
British  Cameroons.    2/  Includes  Angola,  French  Togoland,  Liberia,  Madagascar  and 
Sierra  Leone. 


Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.,  Official  estimates  of  foreign  countries, 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  United  States'  representatives  abroad, 
and  other  information. 
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Each  of  the  major  producing  areas  of  the  -world  (with  the  exception 
of  Asia  for  which  little  current  information  is  available)  have  shown 
significant  increases  in  production  of  cacao  in  the  past  year.  Central 
America  has  increased  production  9  percent  above  1953-5^  ^ut  still 
remains  2  percent  below  1952-53..    South  America  production  surpasses 
1952-53  and  1953-5^  hy  U6  and  25  percent  respectively  vhile  African 
production  has  increased  8  percent  over  the  previous  year  but  remains 
3  percent  below  1952-53. 

Most  countries,  especially  Latin  America,  have  reported  better 
care  of  the  cacao  trees  through  technological  advances.  Extensive 
fertilization  of  the  plantation,  thinning,  pruning,  selection,  and 
spraying  of  the  trees  and  intensified  efforts  in  agricultural  research 
at  the  cacao  experimental  stations  and  plant  nurseries  give  promise 
of  higher  yields.    There  is  reluctance  to  invest  in  increased  plantings 
because  of  the  long-term  investment  required  before  a  return  is  realized.  . 
The  chief  deterrant  to  increased  production  and  exports  is  the  uncertainty  .' 
of  continued  demand  and  thus  a  price  permitting  a  profit. 

Extensive  -work  is  being  done  in  attempting  to  control  the  various 
diseases  affecting  cacao  production.    Devastating  results  from  swollen 
shoot  still  run  rampant  throughout  the  producing  areas,  especially  in 
the  Gold  Coast  -where  a  total  of  approximately  50,000  acres  of  cacao  (600 
trees  per  acre)  have  been  cut  out  and  11,000  acres  replanted.  Payments 
amounting  to  L3  -1*  million  have  been  made  to  farmers  for  cutting  out 
damaged  trees  and  replanting  since  the  grant  scheme  began  in  19^8. 
Effective  methods  of  control  of  the  black  pod  rot  and  capsid  damage  have 
been  developed  and  plans  for  a  control  program  in  the  Gold  Coast  are  now 
in  a  proposal  stage.    However,  the  acceptance  by  the  African  farmer  of 
these  new  cultural  methods  will  determine  the  degree  of  progress  in 
improving  quality  and  increasing  yield  per  acre . 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports 
of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 


TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Some  Minimum  Price  Guarantees  to  British  Farmers  for  195&-58  Announced: 
The  British  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  in  Parliament  on  December  1  the 
minimum  average  prices  to  be  guaranteed  for  6  agricultural  products  for 
1956-58,  namely,  fat  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  pigs,  milk,  eggs  and  wool. 
The  guaranteed  prices  actually  paid  in  any  year  are,  however,  determined 
in  the  February  price  reviews.    These  floor  prices  were  announced  following 
the  annual  conference  between  the  National  Farmers'  Unions  and  the  Ministry, 
and  are  announced  Menially  to  provide  long-term  assurances  for  the 
agricultural  industry. 
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The  prices  for  1955-56  (already  fixed)  remain  unchanged,  but  average 
guaranteed  prices  to  farmers  for  fat  pigs,  hen  and  duck  eggs  will  be  re- 
duced for  1956 -57 ,  with  further  reductions  in  1957-58,  particularly  for 
hogs.    The  current  guarantee  for  milk  is  only  paid  on  a  standard  quantity 
for  each  marketing  region,  but  no  such  restriction  has  been  made  under  the 
new  arrangements,  since  it  is  not  considered  at  present  possible  to  fore- 
cast what  the  standard  quantity  will  be.    The  milk  price  in  1957-58  will 
be  reduced  about  one  cent  per  gallon.    There  is  no  change  in  the  price 
for  fat  cattle,  except  that  special  young  cows  are  no  longer  included  in 
the  fatstock  guarantees.    The  price  of  wool,  lamb  and  mutton  will  remain 
the  same,  the  price  for  wool  remaining  at  approximately  h2  cents  per  pound 
(greasy  basis) . 

Though  the  National  Farmers'  Unions  apparently  felt  the  minimum  prices  for 
pigs  and  eggs  were  too  low,  there  will  still  be  substantial  charges  upon 
the  Government  for  subsidies  unless  market  prices  rise  above  existing 
levels.    Prices  for  eggs  and  fat  pigs  are  also  tied  to  a  sliding  scale 
related  to  feedstuff  costs. 

The  Minister  stated  that  the  Government  had  deliberately  chosen  the 
method  of  subsidies  for  agriculture  rather  than  the  alternatives  of 
tariffs  or  quota  restrictions  for  price  support  because  they  believed  it 
was  the  best  way  for  a  great  importing  nation.    However,  they  hope  for  a 
gradual  decrease  in  subsidies  in  the  light  of  increasing  productivity  and 
efficiency. 

British  Wheat  Deficiency  Payments  to  Farmers:    The  British  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  announced  on  December  1  that  the  average  deficiency  payment 
to  British  farmers  for  the  first  accounting  period  on  millable  wheat  sold 
and  delivered  would  be  equivalent  to  approximately  69  cents  per  bushel. 
The  average  price  received  by  the  farmers  on  the  open  market  during  this 
period  for  millable  wheat  is  given  as  $1.^7  per  hundredweight  compared 
with  the  Government  guaranteed  price  of  $2.16. 

Brazilian  Currency  Continues  to  Weaken:    The  exchange  rate  of  the  Brazilian 
cruzeiro  continues  to  weaken  in  terms  of  dollars.    Because  of  small  coffee  ex 
ports  there  is  a  reduced  "leakage"  of  dollars  into  the  free  market.  The 
fall  of  the  cruzeiro  in  the  free  market  reflects  the  critical  overall  ex- 
change position*    The  uncertain  future  for  imports  is  causing  a  simultaneous 
scramble  to  get  auction  dollars.    The  effective  exchange  rates  during  the 
week  ending  November  13  in  selected  import  categories  were  as  follows: 
Category  I,  85  cruzeiros  to  the  dollar;  Category  ,111,  133;  Category  V,  230; 
free  market  72. 50  cruzeiros  to  the  dollar.       ^'jV  • 

Brazil  Wheat  Imports  for  1955:    The  Brazilian  Government  has  called  for 
tenders  on  200,000  tons  of  wheat  for  payment  in  trade  agreement  clearing 
currencies.    This  is  the  first  move  in  scheduling  imports  for  1955. 
Authorities  hope  to  obtain  wheat  from  Russian  or  European  sources.  For 
dollar  wheat,  which  also  will  be  needed,  the  Brazilians  hope  to  purchase 
for  local  currency  under  U.  S.  Public  Law  kQo. 
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Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon  request 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Trade,    U.S.  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural 
Products  for  Fiscal  Year  1953 -5^,  vith  Comparisons. 

Price  and  Quality  Main  Factors  in  Sale  of  U.S.  Wheat  and  Flour 
to  Europe.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular    FG  12-54. 

Miscellaneous  Tobacco  Developments.    Foroign  Agriculture  Circular 
FT  43-54. 

U.S.  Tobacco  Exports  in  September  195**  Up  Seasonally  But  One-third 
Below  Year  Ago.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FT  44-54. 


LATE     NEW  S-- (Continued  from  Page  65O) 


Fresh  Apples. --During  1953,  Malaya  imported  422,800  bushels  of  fresh 
apples,  of  which  Australia  supplied  238,560  bushels,  Japan  131,926,  the 
United  States  38,4o6,  and  Canada  13,020.    For  the  first  7  months  of  1954, 
total  fresh  apple  imports  were  about  equal  to  the  1953  rates,  and  recent 
shipments  have  been  relatively  heavy  so  that  the  current  market  is 
depressed. 

There  is  a  substantial  difference  in  United  States  and  Japanese  apple 
prices  at  present.    For  example,  United  States  apples  are  quoted  at 
approximately  $6,25  per  box,  c.  &  f.  while  the  delivered  price  for  one  of 
the  best  Japanese  apple  varieties  is  only  $2.80  per  box  of  comparable 
weight. 

Dried  Fruit. — Imports  of  dried  fruit  into  Malaya  in  195^  have  been 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1953;  a  total  of  10,129  short  tons  were 
imported  in  1953,  and  5,114  short  tons  during  the  first  7  months  of  195** . 
Importers  stated  that  nearly  all  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
raisins  and  prunes,  of  which  the  quality  and  price  were  satisfactory, 
and  that  practically  no  other  supplier  could  compete  with  them. 

Comparative  Freight  Rates. --The  high  cost  of  freight  from  the 
United  States  to  Malaya  is  a  significant  factor  toward  causing  high 
prices  for  United  States  fruits.    In  the  case  of  fresh  apples,  the  cost 
is  $58.00  per  40  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  space,  while  Japanese  veseele 
operating  between  Japan  and  Singapore  charge  only  $28.00  for  the  same 
space.    When  Japanese  apples  are  shipped  in  ventilated  epAce,  the  cost 
is  only  $7.00  for  approximately  40  cubic  feet. 
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Similar  freight  differences  apply-~to  Oranges.    United  States  shipping 
companies  charge  approximately  $54.00  per .40  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated 
space  for  oranges,  while  the  cost  of  shipping  oranges  from  South  Africa 
to  Singapore  in  refrigerated  ships is fpnly  $24, 42  per  40  cubic  feet,  al- 
most half  the  United  States  rate.    Chinese  oranges,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  shipped  to  Singapore  in  ventilated  space  for  only  $14.07  per  cubic 
feet. 

Freeing  of  Dollar  Exchange. — On  Nov.  1,  1954  the  Singapore  authorities 
released  dollars  for  the  import  of  various , dried  fruits,  fresh  fruits,  ..and 
fruit  concentrates    into  the  Colony  Of  Singapore.    Previously  these  items 
were  imported  from  the  United  States  through  Hong  Kong  agents  and 
financial  institutions.    Therefore,  imports  of  these  items,  especially 
dried  fruit  from  the  United  States,  may  increase  slightly*    The  price 
differential  between  Japanese-U.  S„  apples  and  South  African-U.  S. 
oranges,  however,  is  far  too  great  to  be  affected  by  a  5  to  7  percent 
reduction  in  price  as  a  result  of  freeing  of  dollar  exchange. 

This  potential  increase  in  imports  may  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  market  in  the  Malayan  Federation  through 
the  increase  in  import  duties,  effective  Sept,  21,  195^.    Tne  new  duties 
provide  for  a  20  percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  ; fruit  juices,  and  2  cents 
per  pound  duty  for  fresh  citrus  fruits,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  dried 
fruits . 


The  Sevillana  olive  pickle  pack  is  now  estimated  to  be  46,500  short 
tons,  which  is  lower  than  the  early  November  1954  estimate.  However, 
this  compares  with  a  pack  of  38,806  tons  last  season. 

Production  of  Manzanillas  is  currently  estimated  at  24,000  tons, 
compared  with  last  year's  pack  of  17,B00  tons.    The  Queen  olive  pack  is 
estimated  to  be  19,000  tons,,  compared  with  21,000  tons  last  year. 

The  decreased  pickled  olive  pack  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
small  sizes  of  the  fruit.    Because  of  the  small  sizes  of  the  Manzanilla 
variety  it  is  expected  that  only  70  percent  of  this  pack  will  be  suitable 
for  export  to  United  States  and  Canadian  markets. 


An  additional  1954-55  export  quota  for  Bengal  Deshi  cotton  was 
announced  by  the  Government  of  India  on  December  1,  1954,  which  increases  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  export  of  this  variety  from  75,000  to  100,000 
Indian  bales  (61,250  to  81,666  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) . 
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